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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 564.) 
Yo Thomas Shillitoe. 
Crapnaw, 30th of Sixth month, 1817. 

RespecteD Frienp, T. 8.—Having fulfilled 
the object which induced me to send the pre- 
ceding lines, I am inclined to add a few more, 
which, I am ready to believe, 1 should have 
done well to communicate to thee when last in 
thy company. I faintly recollect, many years 
ast, when but very young, and at school, 
earing thee, ({ think I cannot be mistaken as 
to its being thyself,) in a meeting for worship 
at Wandsworth, largely and powerfully engaged 
in testimony. I also remember my own feelings 
at that season, how ready I was to laugh thee to 
scorn, and to despise thee. But I have been 
met with like poor Saul; and am now brought 
to such a pass that I cannot find satisfaction or 
even safety in any thing short of a warm and 
uureserved espousal of that cause, which I but 
lately made light of. The subjects to which 
thou wast concerned to call the serious attention 
of Friends at the last Yearly Meeting, have 
been deeply felt by me; and 1 may truly say, 
that nearly as long as 1 have been privileged by 
an acquaintance with the houses and families of 
Friends, (which, though I was born a member, 
is not long,) I have at times almost mourned at 
the great relaxation from Gospel strictness, and 
simplicity of living, so evident amongst us. 
Surely I have thought if we were to cast out the 


crowd of opinions, which have got the first 
place in our minds,—opinions founded or cher- 
ished by custom, example and education in the 
good, and by vanity, or something worse, in the 
bad ; and if we were coolly and calmly to listen. 
to the silent dictates of best wisdom, we should 
clearly see that the holy principle which we 
profess (to use the words of John Woolman) in- 
oe “leads those who faithfully follow it 
to apply all the gifts of Divine Providence to 
the purposes for which they were intended.” I 
venture to say we should then find a greater 
necessity laid upon us to exercise self-denial in 
what we are apt to think little matters, than is 
now often thought of ; we should have such a 
testimony to bear against superfiuity, extrava- 
gance, ostentation, inconsistency and the un- 
reasonable use of those things which perish 
with the using, as we now profess to have 
against the more flagrantly, foolish customs and 
fashions of the world. Whatever some may 
think in regard to these things, I feel assured 
that he, who, in his outward appearance or be- 
haviour, bears any remnant of a testimon 
against the customs and fashions of the world, 
ought to be ashamed of himself, if he belies his 
avowed sentiments by a departure from sim- 
licity in the furniture of his house, and way of 
iving. Wilt thou excuse my saying a little 
more, dear friend, on so important a subject as 
this has long felt to me? i have been almost 
ready to blush for some at whose houses I have 
been, where pier-glasses with a profusion of gilt 
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carving and ornament about them, delicately pa- 
pared rooms with rich borders, damask table- 
cloths curiously worked and figured extremely 
fine, expensive cut glass, and gay carpets of 
many colors, are neither spared nor scrupled at. 
Some, indeed, seem to be desirous of disguising 
aod excusing their violation of the simplicity, 
which their better feelings convince them they 
should practice by saying that this or the other 
new or fashionable vanity is ao improvement on 
the old article,—that this gay and gaudy trum- 
pery will wear and keep its color better than a 
plainer one,—that this precious bauble was 
given them by their relations. Thus are they 
endeavoring to satisfy the inquiries of thoseewho 
love consistent plainness, and to silence that 
uneasy inmate, the unflattering witness which 
is following them. I have been much exercised 
and troubled on my own account, and on that 
of others, as to these matters; and have been 
very desirous that we may all keep clear of 
these departures. 

Thus thou seest I have felt much freedom in 
addressing thee, even like that of an old ac- 
quaintance ; and. hope I shall never want this 
honest openness. towards such as are examples 
in conduct and conversation ; for when there is 
a want in this respect it seems with me to indi- 
cate a want of that which brings with it bold- 
ness and confidence towards all men, even a fear 
of One who is greater than man. With desires 
that, in receiving and reading this communi- 
cation from one who is so young in years and 
experience, thou mayst be encouraged in thy 
arduous labor, in which I have felt much sym- 
pathy with thee ; and trusting it may be blessed 

y the reward of peace to thyself, and by the 
return of many a backslider to the living foua- 
tain, 

I remain thy sincere friend, 


J. B. 

1817, Seventh month 4th.—In reading the 
13th chapter of the lst book of Kings, I have 
at this time been much instructed, and am ready 
to take the lesson to myself as a warning or 
special admonition. Herein we see that it 
availed nothing in respect to the future, that 
the prophet had (though so lately) been favored 
with a divine commission, and was hitherto up- 
right in the faithful discharge of that arduous 
duty which devolved upon him from his Lord, 
—even that of openly proclaiming the vengeance 
of the Almighty against the idolatry that had 
overtaken the people,—and boldly asserting the 
destruction of the priests even to their faces, 
and in the presence of their king; saying to 
him in A ys his invitation,—‘‘ If thou wilt 
give me half thine house, I will not go in with 
thee ; neither will I eat bread or drink water in 
this place ;’—yet, after all, he was weak enough 
to give up his own clear convictions of duty, as 


revealed in.and to himself, (the truth of which! 


4 


was indubitably evinced and sealed by the mira- 
cle, which attended the partial performance of 
them,) and to prefer obeying the old prophet 
before compliance with “ the word of the Lord,” 
O! how greatly have I longed in a peculiar and 
especial manner for myself, as I am now situated 
and circumstanced, that I may steadfastly adhere 
to no other law but the law written on the 
heart; and closely to attend to the secret dic. 
tates of best wisdom alone. For assuredly 
there is no safety, but in implicitly giving up to 
the reproofs of instruction, which are and ever 
will be the way to life. “ Be ye followers of 
me,” says the apostle Paul; but he adds,— 
“even as I also am of Christ;” intimatin 

surely that the examples of others in life wv 
conversation are to be followed only so far as 
they accord with the example and precepts of 
Him who said, “ I am the light of the world,” 
—“ whilst ye have the light believe in the 
light,”—“ walk while ye have the light.” So 
that in looking back at such acts of dedication, 
as have been, according to my belief, required 
at my hands, and in contemplating the peace 
which has ensued after even the sqmallest sur- 
render, when the sacrifice has been offered out 
of'a sincere and upright heart ; I have earnestly, 
and I may truly say above every other earthly 
consideration,’ desired that nothing may be 
suffered to hinder me—to turn me aside even 
in trifling, as well as in great watters and con- 
cerns, from carefully, closely, unremittingly at- 
tending to, and abiding by, the counsels aod 
teachings of that diviue principle, even the 
Spirit of Christ, which is given to every one for 
his guide in the way of salvation. I have 
found amongst many other acts and false sug- 
gestions and temptations, which the enemy 
makes use of to deter us from giving up our- 
selves to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, one 
which is much talked of and acted upon by 
many through their own inexperience, and the 
deceit of the prince of darkness, namely, that 
these leadings, and secret influences, and inspi- 
rations are not distinguishable from the work- 
ings of our own mental or rational powers ; and 
if they are distinguishable, that these persons 
have not felt them or known them. Now, ia 
answer to this, which has been my own delusion, 
I may say that every one who has for a long 
season habitually stifled by disobedicuce this 
divine monitor, cannot expect to hear or to un- 
derstand so plainly its voice as those do who 
have for a long period listened to its secret 
whispers, and surrendered themselves unreserv- 
edly to its injunctions; these can testify that 
they follow no uncertain vapor or idle tale ; but 
that its reproofs are to be plainly perceived, 
and its incitements early to be felt; and that 
the peace they witness cannot be imitated, 
neither can it be expressed to the understand- 
ings, or conceived by the imaginations of such 
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mira- as have none of this blessed experience. Nor | amongst us asa Society. I have for years be- 
ce of Jet any poor, seeking, sincere or serious minds | lieved that the declension amongst Friends 
ophet be discouraged that they do not upon submission | from the true standard of simplicity is great ; 


ord,” jmmediately or very quickly feel what they 


and [ am of the mind that if they had diligeut- 
rand wait to feel, even the arising of that secret, in- 


ly hearkened unto, and implicitly obeyed the 


uated fluencing, actuating, constraining and restraining | dictates of best Wisdom, they would have been 
here power or Spirit of the Lord. Let them not be | led to “ apply all the gifts of Divine Providence 
the discouraged if this be their case, nor be dis- | to the purposes for which they were inteaded.” 
t die. mayed if even after some considerable sacrifices | 1 believe that it is my duty to live ia such an 
rediy and trying testimonies of sincerity, they find | humble, plain, homely, simple mannet, asthat ‘° 
up to not that rich reward of peace which they had | neither in the furniture, food or clothing used, 
ever expected. Let such remember it is written,— | any misapplication of the gifts of Divine provi- 
rs of “He that endureth to the end, the same shall be | dence be admitted or encouraged. 
ds,— saved : now, where there is a moment’s endur-| 1817, Ninth month.— Day unto day uttereth 
“al ing only, and that previous to or whilst in the | speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 
} an performance of what is required, this cannot be | edge;” and where is an end to praising the a 
ar as called “enduring to the end;” but QO! it is| Lord for his mercy, which “ endureth forever,” 
ota of that ‘‘ resistance unto blood” (as it were) in|and which is abundantly shed abroad to the re- 
rid,” 9. faith and faithfulness, that “patient continuance | joicing of the hearts of those that seek to serve 
) the in well doing,” in defiance of difficulties, dis- | Him, and to the great comfort of their souls in 
_So couragement, darkness, doubt and distress, |the midst of much tribulation. O! that there 
tion, which will give us the victory, and will make | may be more and more reliance, unshaken, im- 
uired us, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, | movable reliance on Him who thus daily scat- 
peace heirs of that eternity of peace, and rest, and |ters and profusely deals out tokens of his lov- 
t sur. joy, which we know is prepared for such as|ing-kindness. ©! that there may be an in- 
d out overcome. erease of faith experienced, an increase of resig- 
estly, 1817, Ninth month 6th.—For more than a| nation proportioned to the nearer approach of 
rthly week past I have been plunged, by the permis- | perpexity and difficulty and embarrassmenc ou 
y be sion of best wisdom, into such a depth of dark-|every hand. And now when the waves of 
even ness and discouragement, without any percep- | affliction run high, and the floods seew irresis- 
| con- tible glimmer of alleviation or ray of cowfort, | tible, may the Lord Almighty, who “ is mightier 
y at. that my poor, tossed, troubled soul seems on the | than the noise of many waters,” in his own 
} and very point of giving up the contest, and losing | time lift up a standard against them, saying, 
| the hold of its only support and security. Whilst | “ Thus far, but no farther.” O! surely, He who 
1¢ for the heavens are as brass, and the earth as it | remains as ever to be the only sure “ confidence 
have were iron, what is frail, helpless man to do for|of all the ends of the earth,’—He who can 
Bug: himself? It seems to my view that there is | overrule events for the good of those that sio- 
nemy nothing left for him to do to aid himself, or to|cerely seek him, will not overlook or despise 
) our: deliver himself out of his forlorn situation, but} any of those who desire to look unto, and 
t, one to sink down into his own nothingness; and | who lean upon Him alone in all their troubles. 
in by there, as in the dust, to remain all the Lord’s| QO! Lord God of my fathers, art not thou 
d the determined time, until he shall seem meet to} God in heaven? and rulest thou not over all 
, that appoint unto him “‘ beauty for ashes, the oil of | the kingdoms of the heathen ? and in thy band 
Insp joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the | is there not power and might, sv that none is 
work spirit of heaviness.” able to withstand thee?” Art not thou my 
; and When I took my pen to write what has thus|God? Art not thoumy joy, my delight, my glory, 
rsons been written, I did not expect to come to the|the crown of my rejoicing? Art not thou He 
w, iD preceding conclusion, or that any such reflection | that hath hitherto helped me, that hath brought 
usioD, would arise out of the subject. ‘The Lord grant | me out of much evil, that hath inclined my 
long that what I have written may be more than | heart to seek thee, and my soul to love and fear 
> this mere words; and that through and over all|thee? Wilt thou not arise for my help in the 
fo un- difficulty and distress I may come forth the | time of trouble, of temptation, of darkness, of 
) who wiser and the better, and more devoted to his | distress, from whatever cause these may pro- 
secret disposal, and more patient under his dispensa- | ceed, whether by thy permission, or by thy ap- 
eserv- tions. pointment? ©! Lord, thou knowest pertectly 
that 1817, Ninth month 17th.—I believe myself | what are the causes of my present disquietude, 
3, but called upon to bear an open, unequivocal, un- | and how to dispose of all thiogs for the best, 
eived, flinching testimony, not only against all pride, | both as to the present and as to the future: 
1 that extravagance, ostentation and excess, but also |thou knowest how poor, and weak, and utterly 
tated, in a peculiar manner against all the secret in- | incapable I am to help myself in any exigency 
stand. Binuations and covered appearances, under | that may arise ; and that without thee nothing 
such which they are creeping in, and growing up'but confusion, aad sorrow, and desolation is 
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likely to be my portion; O! make mo yet more 
deeply and lastingly sensible of this, and that 
“T have no might against this great company 
that cometh against me, neither know I rightly 
what todo.” I beseech thee renew daily and 
hourly my faith, and dependence, and watchful- 
ness unto prayer, and my love and frar of thee. 
O! arm me with thy gloriously impenetrable 
armor, and make me strong in thee and in the 
power of thy might, that through thy abun- 
dently sufficient grace and truth I may be fit 
for all occasions and trials to which thou mayst 
see meet to call me; that so my eye being con- 
tinually: upon thee thy precious cause’ may 
prosper, and thy name be exalted by me, in 
me and through me, both whilst my soul is con- 
fined in this frail body, and for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


abound in the world, or the worldly wisdom of 
man, but in the silence of all flesh. All the 
imaginations of the creature must be laid low 
in the dust before Him, who says, “ Keep 
silence before me, vh! ye isles, and let the peo- 
ple hear my voice, that they may understand 
my law, that they may write it in their inmost 
parts.” How plain, then, that there must be 
a willingness to hear, before much knowledge 
is gained in divine things. “The sluggard 
that will not plow by reason of the cold, shall 
beg in harvest and have nothing ;” for if the 
ground is not prepared for the reception of the 
seed, how can we expect a crop to be prodaced 
and gathered into the garner where it will be 
protected from the whirlwind and the storm 
that rages around, scattering as to the forewinds 
of heaven all that is not founded in the immuta- 
ble Truth? And as all these testimonies are to 
be gathered from the Scriptures, given forth by 
the inspiration of God, for the instruction of 
His finite dependent creature man, who is 
incapable of himself to judge of the things 
which pertain to the salvation of his immortal 
soul, he must receive that knowledge solely 
from God, who formed him in the beginning, 
and consequently has all power to do with bim 
as may seem good in his sight. And although 
this brings us into the littleness of self, and 
prostnates us at his feet as humble suppliants at 
the throne of Grace, yet it must be submitted 
too, for it is “‘ by grace ye are saved if ye are,” 
and not by any merit of your own; all belongs 
to God. This, then, my friend, is the founda 
tion upon which the church of Christ is built— 
the revealed will of God to man. For he 
says, ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevailagainst it.” Neithershall the com- 
bined reasoning powers of man overthrow what 
He has established in order more fully to show 
forth His marvellous power, by bringing all 
into subjection unto Him, whereby all glory 
and honor is given to His great name. And 
as this is the principle and object of the forma- 
tion of our beloved Society, can it be sustained 
in any other way than the one alluded to? 
And yet how prone we are to endeavor to keep 
it together by doing things in our own wisdom 
which we should leave undone, and in this way 
often mar the work. This [ have koown from 
a degree of experience, as I feel that I have 
sometimes missed it in this way, even when the 
motive was good. Fully convinced I am that it 
requires strict watchfulness on our parts, lest 
we step aside from the beaten path. If we 
should even fear for the safety of the ark, let 
us not in our own wills put forth a hand to 
steady it, lest peradventure we retard the per- 
formance of that which would build it up by 
simply allowing His will to rule and reign 
within us. Feeling, as is often my portion, one 












































(To be continued.) 


When God makes our cross a little heavier, 
he means that we shall come to him for added 
strength to carry it. We must draw closer to 
the Lord our Strength and lean more simply 
upon him. He has fulness without limit, and 
of his fulness shall we receive. 





MEMOIR OF REBECCA B. THOMPSON. 
(Continued from page 565.) 


Mitt Crazex, Tenth month 23d, 1851. 

Dear Friend,—Atter a season of almost (as 
I feared) total banishment from the presence of 
my Heavenly Father, a little speck of light 
seemed at last to arise, bringing with it the 
evidence that I must address an absent friend, 
as way may seem to open in the light of Truth ; 
not feeling myself at liberty to correspond, 
even with those I truly love, in any other man- 
ner, except in way of business; for I have 
plainly seen, that in my own will and time I 
can do no good thing, but that the Lord’s time 
and will is the alone right time and way ; and if 
I move not thus, I mar the work he designed me 
to perform. And as this is my situation, it is, 
I believe, the condition of others of the human 
family, dependent as they are upon the same 
great Author for every blessing, and therefore 
required to render obedience to His dictates, 
made manifest in the secret of their hearts, and 
which they can never correctly understand 
until there is a willingness, not only to listen 
to, but also to comply therewith. For as 
God is a spirit, they who worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth, for such 
he seeketh to worship him. They that seek 
me shall find me, is one of his declara- 
tions to the children of men; and of this 
class he knows no distinction, but, of “every 
nation, kindred, tongue and people, they that 
fear God and work righteousness are accepted 
of him ;” they who fear to offend him, by being 
disobedient to his inspeaking voice, which can- 
not be heard in the noise and confusion which 
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of the poorest and weakest of the Father’s 
flock, and that in me dwelleth no good thing, 
yet the aspirations of my spirit are poured forth 
uoto the Father of spirits that he will conde- 
scend to bless my feeble efforts to perform his 
will even in the littleness; knowing, as I do, 
that if I am not faithful in the little, I wiil not 
be made ruler over more. “He that is not 
faithful in the little, shall never be made ruler 
over more.” Let none then despise the day of 
small things, as it is by little and little we rise 
or fall; rise in favor with Him, or bring upon 
ourselves the divine displeasure by disobedience 
to His command, as manifested in the secret of 
our hearts. No keener anguish of spirit have 
lever known than for unfaithfulness, even in 
very little things. And if this is the state in 
which we are placed for the neglect of trivial 
things, how much greater must be the con- 
demnation of those who slight His internal 
wice, which has been wooing them to forsake 
the evil of their ways and come unto Him, 
until His locks are wet as with the dew of the 
night, and there is a fearful looking for the 
judgment; for he has declared His spirit shall 
not always strive with men, but such ae they 
s)w, such shall they reap ; if they sow unto the 
flesh, they shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 
but if to the spirit, life everlasting. The 
salutation of the spirit unto thee through me, a 
poor weak worm of the dust, is, that thou 
slight not the day of small things, lest thou fall 
little by little, until thou comest unto the state 
which I alluded to in the commencement of 
this letter, even that of total banishment from 
the presence of thy Heavenly Father. As I 
have not written this in my own will; on the 
contrary, would gladly have been excused, 
having been under the uecessity of neglecting 
many things which seemed to press heavily 
upon me; but I felt that no outward things, 
however rational and useful they may be, must 
ever iaterfere with the performance of that 
which my Heavenly Father requires at my 
hands. In that love which is not confined to 
persons or sect, I remain, thy friend, 
Resecoa B. THOMPSON. 
(To be continued.) 





Many suppose Heaven to be a place where 
the prophecies which relate to the salvation of 
mankind will be fulfilled; and therefore, in- 
stead of looking for the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom to them on earth, are indifferent 
whether they are prepared for it by suitable 
dispositions or not. Thus one of the Protestant 
Bishops says-of Heaven, ‘“ There nation will no 
more lift up sword against nation, nor learn war 
any more;” as if the wrathful spirit of man 
would die away with the body, and a flame of 
Divine love naturally rise in the soul from its 
ashes.— G. Dillwyn. 





CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 

“ A Christian is the highest style of man,” 
says the poet. A gentleman is the highest style 
of man, says the lover of fashion. The true 
Christian is the most accomplished gentleman, 
says the philosopher. The most refined, gener- 
ous, and noble sentiments are the fruit of Chris- 
tian culture. The Gospel everywhere incul- 
cates self-denial, self-sacrifice, and disinterested 
love. These qualities are the foundation of all 
genuine politeness. There is a passage in the 
biography of Abraham, recorded in the 23d 
chapter of Genesis, which shows that the spirit 
of the Gospel prevailed under the patriarchal 
dispensation. ‘True courtesy is the same in all 
ages. 

“ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 

One noble action unites distant ages, and 
brings to our hearts a touch of pathos over the 
sleeping dust of a hundred generations of men. 
A cordon of human souls constitutes the tele- 
graphic cable which conveys down the long 
track of the ages the generous emotions of an 
infant world. Abraham, in a strange land, was 
bereft of the wife of his youth. Bowed with 
sorrow, he came before the assembled inhabit- 
ants, and said, “I am a stranger and a so- 
journer with you, give me a possession of a 
burying-place with you, that I may bury my 
dead out of my sight.” The request was 
answered with matchless dignity and courtesy 
by the rulers of the nation, “‘ Thou art a mighty 
prince among us; in the choice of our sepul- 
chres bury thy dead ; none of us shall withhold 
from thee his sepulchre, but that thou mayest 
bury thy dead.” Abraham bowed his thanks, 
and communed with the people. He asked not 
a gift, but the right of purchase. He indicated 
his choice of the field of Ephron. The reply 
of Ephron is one of true nobility and generosity. 
‘‘Nay, my lord, hear me. The field give [ 
thee, and the cave that is therein, I give it 
thee. Inthe presence of the sons of my people 
give I it thee ; bury thy dead.” The world’s en- 
tire history does not record a more princely 
benefaction. Abraham, with like dignity, de- 
clines the gift, and offers the full value of the 
field. “ The land,” said the emir, “ is worth four 
hundred shekels of silver ; what is that betwixt 
me and thee? bury therefore thy dead.” This 
was a very large sum for those days. The offer 
exceeds even royal magnificence in such an 
age; but Abraham, with some lofty courtesy 
with which the offer was made, weighed to 
Ephron the silver, for there were no coins in 
those days, aud received public possession of 
the field. As there were no written records of 
titles in that early age, the bargain was ratified 
“in the presence of the childrea of Heth, 
before all that went into the gate of his city.” 

What a noble picture of true politeness is 
here given for the instruction of the men of all 
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subsequent ages! This delightful interchange 
of courtly sentiments will be read in all tongues 
aud in all the generations of articulate speaking 
men down to the last syllable of recorded time. 

Every portion of the Bible has its lessons of 
wisdom for the thoughtful mind. The history 
and biography there recorded are often more 
instructive than its precious doctrines and still 
more precious promises. We are apt some- 
times to think that “we are the people, and 
wisdom will die with us ;” but according toa 
German proverb, ‘¢ Behind the mountains there 
are people.” Beyond the highest ridges of dis- 
tant ages there are proofs of wisdom, kindness, 
and love. What noble sentiments of patriotism 
warmed the breast of dying Israel, the founder 
of a great nation, when he remembered the 
resting-place of Isaac his father, and Abraham 
his grandfather, and charged his best beloved 
son saying, ‘“ Bury me with my fathers in the 
cave that is in the field of Ephron the Hittite.” 
Breaking through the barriers of an unknown 
tongue, and sweeping with lightning speed 
over the track of ages, the sympathetic soul of 
to-day hovers over the couch of the dying 
patriarch, and listens to the inspired and 
prophetic words of his lips as he briefly por- 
trayed the character of each of his sons. For 
thirty-five centuries succeeding generations 
bave consented to honor the last resting-place 
of the father of the faithful and his illustrious 
posterity. Over that hallowed cave in Hebron 
stands one of the most magnificent of Mohamme- 
dan mosques, which no unbeliever was ever per- 
mitted to enter, till, by a liberal bribe, the 
Prince of Wales, a few years ago, gained ad- 
mission to its sacred precincts.— Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





THE TWO VOICES. 


When Guttenberg, the first printer, was 
working in his cell in the monastery of St. Ab- 
orsgot, he tells us that he heard two voices ad- 
dress him. The one bade him desist ; told him 
the power his invention would put in the hands 
of bad men to propagate their wickedness ; told 
him how men would profane the art he had cre- 
ated, and how posterity would have cause to 
curse the man who gave it to the world. So 
impressed was Guttenberg with what he heard, 
that he took a hammer, and broke to pieces 
the types he had so laboriously put together. 
His work of destruction was only stayed by an- 
other voice, sweet and musical, that fell on his 
ear, telling him to go on, and to rejoice in his 
work ; that all good might be made the cause of 
evil, but that God would bless the right in the 
end. So to all of us still come those voices 
that came to Guttenberg; the one calling us to 
work while it is called to-day—to try to leave 
this world better than we found it; and the 
other tempting us to give over and take our 
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ease—to leave the plough in mid-furrow, and 












to rest on our oars when we should be pulling 
against the stream.— The Methodist. 





From the British Friend. 
THE TRUE STORY OF DINAH EVANS. 


Towards the close of the last century, Dinah 
Evans, wife of Seth Evans, himself a useful 
local preacher, commenced her public labors in 
Derbyshire. She is described as ‘one of the 
most pure-minded and holy women that ever 
adorned the Church of Christ on earth.” In 
her childhood she was remarkable for her do- 
cility, conscientiousness, ard sweet disposition. 
Her early girlhood was consecrated to religion ; 
and when Wesley’s travels and labors had raised 
up, throughout the land, societies in the social 
worship of which women were allowed to share, 
her rare natural talents found.an appropriate 
sphere of usefulness which no other deuomina- 
tion except Quakerism then afforded. She 
preached in cottages and sometimes in the open 
air. Her appearance, her womanly delicacy, 
and her affecting eloquence, subdued the rudest 
multitudes into reverence and tenderness toward 
her; and she assisted in an extraordinary de- 
gree in laying the foundations of the Church in 
many benighted districts. She was # constant 
visitor to the abodes of the poor and wretched, 
to prisons and almhouses ; she penetrated into 
the dens of ¢rime and infamy, the charm of her 
benign presence and speech securing her not 
only protection, but welcome among the most 
brutal men. She even followed the penitent 
murderess to the gallows, ministering the word 
of life to her till the last moment among the 
pitiless and jeering throng. Elizabeth Fry, the 
Quaker philanthropist, could not fail to sympa- 
thize with such a woman; she became her 
friend and counsellor, and encouraged her in 
her beneficent work. Dinah Evans represented, 
in her gentle but ardent nature, the best traits 
of both Quakerism and Methodism. 

Seth Evans, then a class-leader, heard her at 
Ashbourne, and has left a brief allusion to the 
occasion :—“‘ The members of my class invited 
me to go to Ashbourne with them to hear a 
pious and devoted female, from Nottingham, 
preach. Truly, it may be said of her, she is a 
burning and shining light. She preached, with 
great power and unction from above, to 4 
crowded congregation. Her doctrive is sound 
and simple. Simplicity, love, and sweetness, 
are blended in her. Her whole heart is in the 
work. She is made instrumental in the con- 
version of many sinners. The morning of the 
resurrection will reveal more than we know of 
her usefulness.” 

She became his wife and his assistant in hum- 
ble efforts for the religious improvement of the 
rustic inhabitants of Royston and its neighbor- 
ing villages. A great religious interest soon 
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ensued in that town, where there were but few 
Methodists, and in Snelston, where there were 
none. Hundreds flocked to hear the Gospel 
from her lips, in the open air, or in barns, for 
the cottages could not accommodate the crowds. 
Classes and prayer-meetings were established io 
many houses, the village ale-houses were de- 
serted, and a visible change came over the whole 
region. Her example of interest for the poor 
excited the charity of her neighbors, and the 
afflicted found sympathy and relief, such as they 
never before received. 

Seth and Dinah Evans founded Methodism 
in Edlaston, which, before his death, was adorned 
with a substantial Wesleyan chapel. They re- 
moved from Royston to Derby. It is said that 
old men, who were then little children, still re- 
call the sorrowful day of their departure from 
the village, for it was mourned as a day of be- 
reavement not only to the poor, but to all its’ 
families. They founded Methodism in Derby ' 


“did not believe that our first parents in Eden 
were more pure than they.” 


gee 
We believe that it is not whata man may 


profess, or pretend to be, that should establish 
his claim to the Christian name, but what he is 
seen and known to be, in ail those relations 
and intercourses which try and prove “ what 
spirit he is of.” 





SELF-CONQUEST. 
The wisest of men, King Solomon, says, 


* The beginning of strife is as when one letteth 
out water.” 


In some countries where the shore 
is low, as in Holland, they raise immense 


mounds, or dykes of earth, to keep out the 


waves of ocean. If there should be the small- 


est breach in the dyke, the water begins to 


press from all parts towards the opening; and 
if not immediately stopped, the sea overcomes 
all resistance, and sweeps away the barriers, 


by forming a class. They preached out of doors | burying cities and villages beneath the flood, and 
in all the adjacent villages. At Millhouse, | spreading misery and ruin all around. ‘“ There- 
about thirteen miles from Derby, Seth Evans ' fore,” speaks Solomon again, “ leave off conten- 
organized a society of four members, which soon! tion before it be meddled with,”—rather, before 
increased to between twenty and thirty, and it be “ mingled together;” that is, before your 
afforded two preachers to the Conference, one | spirits be joined in conflict, before you deal out 
of whom became a missionary to the West hard words against one another. 

Indies. His wife also began a class of three or | “Greater,” says Solomon, “is he that ruleth 
four females, and in a short time she had three his own spirit than he that taketh acity.” Cour- 
such weekly meetings under her care. They age and skill are only needed in the one case: 
frequently walked fifteen miles on Sunday to but what efforts, and above all, what strength 
preach in neglected hamlets. “Never,” he from God, to accomplish the other! Such con- 
wrote years after her death, “did I hear my | quests, however, may and have been made, and 
wife complain. On the contrary, she always’ that even bythe young. As an illustration, let 
held up my hands, and urged me to take up my ! me mention how a little girl acted under circum- 
cross, and not grow weary in well doing. A few/ stances of provocation, and the victory which 
years after our arrival at Millhouse, a great re- | she gained over herself. 

vival broke out in Wirksworth, and also at our} Two little sisters—Frances about seven, aad 
factory. There was a most powerful shaking! Augusta about five years old—were as happy 
among the hardest and worst of sinners. These | as little girls could be, loving their parents and 
were indeed happy days. There are a few left! each other dearly. Sometimes, however, as it 





who witnessed those happy scenes; but the 
greater part of the converts have gone to their 
rest.” 

Dinah Evans died at Wirksworth, of a linger- 
ing disease, during which it is said that ser- 
mons were heard, from her deathbed, more 
“eloquent than ever fell from her lips on Roy- 
ston Green.” She passed away with the meek 
uputterable peace which had given so much 
dignity and grace to her life. Her husband 
could not but suffer deeply from the loss of such 
awife. It shattered his health; his faculties 
began to fail; he could seldom allude to her 
without tears. Unable to preach any more, he 
spent the remaining years of his life in visiting 
the sick and the dying: and at last, with un- 
faltering hope, departed to rejoin her in heaven. 
So exemplary and beautiful with holiness had 
been their united lives, that one who knew them 
well, but cared not for his own soul, said he 


\ 


happens with the best friends, little differences 
would arise. On one of these occasions, 
Frances, perceiving how matters were tending, 
with a thoughtfulness, descision, and self: com- 
mand surprising in so young a child, said, “ I 
am getting angry; I had better go out of the 
room for a few minutes.” She acted immedi- 
ately upon her resolution, and left the room 
for a short time. When she returned the storm 
was hushed, and they went to their play as 
happy as ever. 

This is no imaginary story, but a fact, and 
occurred just as it is related ; and it teaches our 
young friends, nay, all of us, a most useful 
lesson. 

Were all children to act like the little girl I 
have mentioned, how many sad scenes would be 
avoided, and what happiness would spring up 
in youthful hearts from self-conquest. There 
is this to encourage us, that just as bad habits 
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grow in strength, the more they are yielded to, 
so each time temper is overcome, will strength 
be gained for future conflict. Only remember, 
no effort of your own can accomplish it without 
the aid of God’s Holy Spirit. That aid will be 
ae if you earnestly and devoutedly seek it. 

f parents, though sinful, know how to give 
good things unto their children, “ how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?” 
—Christian Recorder. 
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Marrigp, on Fifth-day, the 25th of Tenth month, 
1866, at the residence of the bride’s father, according 
to the order of the religious Society of Friends, Joun 
Sevters Baxcrort, a member of Green St. Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia, to Exizaneta H. Ricnarpson, 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Del. 

——, on the 25th of Tenth month, 1866, under the 
care of Green St. Monthly Meeting, in accordance 
with the new article of Discipline, Howarp R. Deacon 
to Anna C., daughter of Jos. Tomlinson. 


————~ ~08 


Digp, on the 15th of Tenth month, 1866, Lyp1a, 
wife of John Worth, in the 82d year of her age ; an 
Elder of Bradford Monthly Meeting, Chester Co., Pa. 
, on the 6th of Eleventh month, 1866, at Darby, 
Pa., Fanny, youngest daughter of Samuel and Susan 
L. Bunting. 

——, on the 7tlrof Eleventh month, 1866, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Aniaart Dickinson, in her 83d year. 

——, on the 9th of Eleventh month, 1866, Na- 
THANIEL Brann, of Frankford, Pa., in bis 76th year; 
a member of Green St. Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 6th of Sixth mooth, 1866, Horg L. 

Moors, wife of Cyrus Moore, in the 38th year of her 
age; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
, on the 15th of Tenth month, 1866, at her 
residence near Pheenixville, Pa., Anna T. Ropinson, 
in the 88th year of her age; a member of Radnor 
Monthly Meeting. 

—, on the 20th of Tenth month, 1866, Henry W. 
Worrsineron, in the 51st year of his age. 

‘——, on the evening of the 26th of Tenth month, 
1866, at the residence of his father, in West Marl- 
borough Township, Chester Co., Pa., after a short 
but severe illness of typhoid fever, Jozi, youngest 
son of Isaac and Rebecca Skelton; a member of 
Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. Truly “Death hath 
no season for its own.” Surrounded by all the 
blessings of life, with the bright prospects and ac- 
tivity of early and noble manhood, he has been sud- 
denly called away from an endeared family, leaving 
them the full assurance that with bim “all would 
be well.” The silence which covered the large as- 
sembly of sympathizing friends, gathered to witness 
the interment, bore evidence that the sulemnity of 
the occasion was truly felt. 


| a’ 


Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen will meet on Fourth-day evening, 21st 
of Eleventh month, at 74 o’clock, at Green Street 
Meeting-House. All interested in this important 
concern are invited to attend. 








NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Contributors of Swarth- 
more College will be held at Race St. Meeting-house, 
in the City of Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 4th of 
Twelfth month, 1866, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Eowarp ParrisH 
Epitra W. ATLER, } Clerhe, 





EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF BALTIMORE 
YEARLY MEETING. 


At a Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in 
Baltimore, for the Western shore of Maryland, 
and the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, by adjournments, from the 29th of the 
10th Month, to the Ist of the 11th Month, in- 
clusive, 1866. 

By written Reports now received from our 
several Quarterly Meetings, it appears that the 
following named Friends have béen appointed 
Representatives to this Meeting. [Sixty-one in 
number, present fifty-one. ] 

Minutes for the following named Friends, who 
are acceptably in attendance with us from with- 
in the limits of other Yearly Meetings, were re- 
ceived from the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
and read, viz: 

George Truman, a Minister, from the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Catharine H. Truman, his wife, an Elder, 
from the same meeting. 

John Hunt, a Minister, from Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

Ann P. Jackson, a Minister, from Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

Ano A. Townsend, a Minister, from Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

Israel Drake, a Minister, from Rensalaerville 
Monthly Meeting, State of New York. 

The following Minutes were subsequently 
received, viz: 

For John. Owen, a member, from Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

Phebe W. Foulke, a member, and companion 
of Ann A. Townsend, from Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

Warrington Quarterly Meeting informs, that 
it has discontinued its Mid-week Meetings, on 
the weeks of the Monthly, Quarterly, and 
Yearly Meetings: that its Preparative Meetings 
will be held on the Mid-week Meeting days fol: 
lowing the Ist Second day in each month, and 
that its select Preparative Meetings will be held 
at 9 o’clock on the morning of the Monthly 
Meeting days in the 2d, 5th, 8th and 11th 
Months. 

Nottingham Quarterly Meeting informs, that 
the time of holding the Quarterly Meeting has 
been changed from the 6th day following the 
3d Second-day, in 2d, 5th, 8th and 11th Months, 
to the 6th day following the 4th Second-day in 
the same months, at 11 o’clock. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders the day 
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receding the Quarterly Meeting, at 2 o'clock, 

.M. 

Acceptable Epistles from our brethren of 
Philadelphia, New York, Genesee, Ohio and 
Indiana were received, and the first three were 
now read, and their interesting and instructive 
contents were truly cordial to us. 

The following nawed Friends were appointed 
to prepare Essays of Epistles to the several 
Yearly Meetings, with which we correspond, 
and produce them toa future sitting. . . . 
Also to endeavor to embody some of the ex- 
ercises of the Meeting, in a suitable minute, 
and produce it to a future sitting, to be inserted 
in our extracts, for the benefit of our absent 
members. 

The following Report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Indian Concern was received, 
which was satisfactory to the Meeting, and the 
labors of the Committee approved. The Com- 
mittee was continued, and encouraged to em- 
brace every right opening that may present, to 
be useful to these interesting and greatly 
wronged people, viz : 


To Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 

The Standing Committee of the Indian Con- 
cern report, that they have continued, through 
the past year, as heretofore, to give unremitted 
atteution to the wants and interests of the 
ludians on the Cattaraugus and Alleghany Re- 
servations, as these have been made known to 
us. 
In the Eleventh Month last, the Committee 
was informed by Nathaniel T. Strong, one of 
the Indian Council, that, in consequence of the 
advance in the price of wages, labor, books, &c., 
the appropriation from the State of New York 
would not allow of the Schouls on the Reserva- 
tions being continued open longer than twelve 
weeks for the winter term, which he regarded 
as entirely too short for the Indian children. 
The Seneca Trtasury, he said, was drained, by 
ime extraordinary appropriations which the 
Council had been compelled to make, during 
the year, to repair the damages from the 
freshets, &c. ; so that the needed help could not 
be obtained from that source ; and he suggested 
the propriety of the Committee furnishing the 
means to prolong the terms of the Schools for 
the winter session, one month each, which 
would make the term sixteen weeks instead of 
twelve. 

The Committee, accordingly, sent funds for 
the purpose proposed, and, on last New Year’s 
day, President Silverheels gave notice to the 
Teachers of those Schools, that through the 
benevolence of the Friends of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, their Schools would be extended four 
weeks longer than had previously been con- 
cluded upon. The acknowledgment of the 
Seneca Government was returned, for what 
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they called “this timely, great, and truly gen- 
eral benevolence, to the Indians on the Catta- 
raugus and Alleghany Reservations.” 

Asher Wright, the Missionary on the Catta- 
raugus Reservation, says, in a letter, ‘I think 
your gift of two hundred and fifty dollars to the 
schools has accomplished great good. Silver- 
heels and Strong gave public notice that you 
had furnished the means of addiog a month to 
all the schools in both Reservations, fourteen in 
number.” 

In the Third month last, we received a fouch- 
ing appeal for aid to the Orphan Indian Chil- 
dren in the Thomas Asylum. They said, “ The 
bread bill of one hundred dollars, for the 
Asylum, is due, and sent in for payment. 
There is no money in the Treasury, and none 
expected for a month,” and the Committee was 
solicited to extend a helpiug hand in their time 
of need. The Committee, thereupon, made 
them a remittance of two hundred dollars from 
the Indian Fund, the receipt of which was 
greatfully acknowledged. 

In the Fifth month last, a letter was received 
by the Committee, from H. B. Whipple, Bish- 
op of Minnesota, who has been long and 
arduously laboring for the protection aud wel- 
iare of the Western Indians, in relation to a bill 
that had passed the Senate of the United States, 
and was then before the Committee of Indian 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, of 
which bill he said, “* While it is not all it should 
be, it is the on/y bill that has ever looked to the 
protection of the Indians,” and he asked the 
aid of Friends, in endeavoring to secure its 
passage. 

On procuring a copy of the bill, and finding 
its general provisions were such as we could 
approve, the Committee appointed a delegation 
to proceed to Washington and give attention to 
the subject. This delegation had an interest- 
ing interview with the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and found the bill met the approbation 
of the Indian Department. Also, with the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate, and 
of the House, aud with several influential mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives ; and there 
wos reason to believe the bill would pass, if is 
could be brought before that body, which, how- 
ever, waa never done. 

One of our Committee, during the past sum- 
mer, while on a mission of love as companion to 
a ministering Friend to the meetings in the 
State of New York and Canada, embraced the 
opportunity thus presented of making a visit to 
these iuteresting objects of our care and con- 
cern on the Cattaraugus Reservation, and was 
informed that there was more order and har- 
mony among the Indians at present than at 
some previous periods; that their crops this 
season were good, and that the Indians were 
generally in a prosperous condition. Much 
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gratification was felt at witnessing the neatness 
and order which prevailed in every department 
of the Asylum for Orphan Indian Children, to 
which we have long been rendering onr aid. 

The Committee are gratified at the evidences 
that have been afforded on different occasions, 
that the little misunderstanding on the part of 
the Indians which, for a brief period, produced 
a seeming coolness towards Friends, has been 
entirely removed, and that we now possess their 
confidence, respect and affection, as much 
probably as at any former time. 

Our sympathies have been deeply awakened 
during the past year, on behalf of some of the 
Indian tribes west of the Mississippi River, 
who have been the victims of great injustice, 
hardship and cruelty, but no way has been seen 
by which we could be serviceable to them. 
Our aspirations have been raised, that Israel’s 
unslumbering Shepherd, who is God of the 
whole earth, and has regard to every nation and 
every people, may have them in continual re- 
membrance, and surround them by the protuct- 
ing arm of His power. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Committee, 

BENJAMIN HALLowELL, Secretary. 

Battimore, Tenth mo. 27, 1866. 
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For the Children. 
WINGS. 
BY WORTHINGTON HOOKER. 

Birds walk upon two legs as we do; but in- 
stead of such hands as we have, they have 
hands made on purpose to lift them up in the 
air. The bones in a bird’s wing are very 
much like the bones in our arms and hands, 
but they make a framework for the feathers of 
the wing to spread out from. The bones that 
go out almost to the very end of the wing are 
like the bones of our fingers, only they are 
much longer. 

A bird’s wing, when it is stretched out, is a 
very large thing. It needs to be large to do 
its work well. A bird could not fly with 
small wings. You know that by trying very 
hard, you jump up into the air a very little way. 
But the bird goes up very easily as high as it 
pleases and does not seem to be tired. This is 
because its wings spread out so broadly. 

The reason that birds nced such large wings 
is this. As the bird rises by pressing upon 
the air, it must press on a great deal of air to 
do this. If it presses upon only a little air it 
could not rise at all, because the air gets out of 
the way so easily when it is pressed’ upon. 
Swimming is flying in the water, and as water 


{Benjamin Halluwell was appointed Clerk | does not get out of the way when pressed as 


and Levi H. Brown Assistant. ] 


easily as air does, the tail and fins with which 


The Minutes of the proceedings of the Meet- | fishes swim do not need to be as large as the 
ing for Sufferings for the past year were read, | wings of birds. For the same reason, hands and 


end the proceedings of that meeting approved ' 


feet answer very well for us to swim with, 


and sanctioned, and a committee appointed to | though we cannot fly with them. 


bring forward to a future sitting the names of 
suitable Friends to constitute a Meeting for 
Sufferings for the ensuing year. 

The following named Friends were appointed 
to examine and settle the Treasurer’s account, 
propose a sum to be raised to defray the ex- 
penses of the ensuing year, and to bring for- 
ward the name of a suitable Friend to serve as 
Treasurer of this meeting, . . .~ . 

Third-day.—The meeting entered upon the 
consider&tion of the state of Society, as. pre- 
sented by the Answers to the (.:cries from our 
Subordinate Meetings, and proceeded therein 
with the Answers thereto, under a covering of 
precious solemnity, during which much salutary 
counsel was handed forth. 

(To be continued.) 

Foolish would that man be who sowed tares, 
and expected to reap wheat; yet not more 
foolish than the conduct of those who sow the 
seeds of wickedness and folly, and think, by and 
by, when the harvest comes, to reap the fruit of 
holiness and love. ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap; for he that soweth to 
his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but 
he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” 





The condor is a very large bird. To lift such 
a heavy body as he has up into the air, must 
require very large wings. Now to work such 
broad wings the bird has very stout muscles. 
You know how the breast of a bird stands out, 
This is because the muscles with which is 
works its wings are there. Youcan see thisis 
the reason when a bird is cooked. The meat, 
you know, is very thick on the breast bone— 
thicker than in any other part of the body. If 
we had as large muscles on our breast bones we 
should look very strangely. But we do not need 
such large muscles to work our arms as birds do 
to work their wings. 

A man could not fly if he had wings fixed on 
his arms. It has bean tried. I knew a maa 
once to make something like wings for himself. 
After he had made them he went up on to the 
roof of a shed to try them. He jumped off and 
flapped his wings, but down he came about as 
soon as if he had no wings, and he was so much 
bruised that he was not disposed to try the ex- 
periment again. Now why could he not fly? 
It was not for want of wings. There the wings 
were, and he had made them right, for he had 
shaped them like the wings of birds. They 
were large enough and light enough; the 
difficulty was that the muscles of his arms were 
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not strong enough to work them well. They were 
arm muscles and not wing muscles. A man can- 
not be like a bird merely by having wings. He 
must haveabird’s flying muscles, or he cannot fly. 

Different birds have wings of different sizes. 
Those that fly very far and swiftly have the 
largest wings. The wings of a hen are not 
large enough to carry her far up into the air. 
The most that she can do is to fly over a very 
high fence; and if her wings are partly cut off, 
or cropped, as it is called, she cannot even do 
that. There are some birds that do not use 
their wings. The ostrich is a great runner. 
He cannot fly, but his wings help him some in 
running. 

In what way the wings act in raising birds 
and carrying them along, I will explain when I 
come to tell you about the air. 

How beautiful are the motions of many of the 
birds as they fly in the air! How gracefully 
and easily their wings work! See a bird as it 
goes up and up, and then look at it as it makes 
a turn and comes down so swiftly on its 
stretched out wings, taking a beautiful sweep 
off at a distance ; and then up it goes again to 
come down, in the same way that boys do when 
they travel up a long hill to slide down so 
swiftly on their sleds. The swallow, as he has 
this fine sport, is, at the same time, getting his 
living. As he skims along close to the ground 
or the water, quick as thought, he catches any 
unlucky fly that happens to be in his way. 

Especially beautiful are the motions of the 
humming bird. Lovk at him as he stops before 
some flower, fluttering on his wings, or as he 
darts with them from one flower to another. 
The muscles of his wings are very nimble 
workmen. Qur muscles can make no motions 


a8 quick as these make. 


Did you ever examine a feather from abird’s 
wing to see what a curiously made thing it is? 
The quill part of it is very strong, but, at the 
same time, light. The plume or feather part is 
quite strong also. It is made up of a great many 
very thin and delicate flat leaves, as we may call 
them, which are locked together curiously by 
fine teeth on their edges. If you separate 
them, they soon come together again, and are 
locked as fast as ever. You can see the teeth 
by which they hold on to each other very well 
with a common microscope. 

Nowonder that the bat can fly so swiftly, with 
such broad and light wings as he has. Did you 
ever observe how a bat’s wing is made? Jt is 
& very curious and really beautiful thing. It is 
an exceedingly fine, thin skin, on a framework 
of long slender bones. ‘These are to it what 
sticks of whalebone are to an umbrella; and the 
wings can be folded up somewhat as an um- 


. brella is. This is done whenever the bat is not 


flying. When it is on the ground it is very 
awkward in its movements. It cannot get a 


start to fly, and so it pushes itself along with 
its hind feet, at the same time pulling by the 
hooks in its wings, which it puts forward, first 
one and then the other, hooking them into the 
ground. It never likes to get upon the ground, 
and takes its rest always by hanging itself up 
by the two hooks in its wings. 

Nothing is more delicate than the wings of 
insects. They are like gauze; but they have 
a framework that makes them quite firm, just 
as leaves are firm from the ribs that are in 
them. You must examine the wings to see 
their beauty. Even the wing of a common fly 
is very beautiful, so delicate is its structure. 

The wing of the Katydid, as it is called, is 
peculiarly beautiful and delicate. Its color is a 
light green. There is a rather thick, three- 
cornered ridge at that part of the wing which 
joins the body, and a similar ridge on the 
wing of the other side. In the space within 
this ridge there is a thin but strong membrane 
or skin, so that it makes a kind of drum-head. 
Tt is the rubbing together of these two drum- 
heads on the wings that makes the noise. It is 
a queer sound. There is no music in it, but the 
Katydids seem to enjoy making it. 

The Katydid commonly makes three rubs at 
a time with its drum-heads. It sounds some- 
what as if it said ‘‘ Katy did,” and from that 
comes its name. _Sometimes there are only two 
rubs, and then you can fancy that it says, “ She 
did ” or “ she didn’t.” The Katydids, you know 
are all quiet in the day time, bat when even- 
ing comes they are very noisy. I have often 
been amused to hear them as they begin 
just at dusk. One will begin and perhaps say its 
“ Katy did ”’ several times; then another on a 
neighboring tree will reply ; and after a little 
time the whole tribe will be at work. Hach 
one appears to rest upon it after each rubbing, 
and so it seems as if they answered each other 
from one tree and another. It is curious that 
you can at once stop the noise of this insect by 
striking the trunk of the tree on which he is 
with your hand. 

For Friends’ lutelligeucer. 

MUSINGS IN A FRIENDS’ MEETING. 
’Tis not in vain, ye faithful seeking ones, 
Ye gatber duly for this quiet hour, 
Like patient watchmen waiting for the dawn ; 
The perfect day may never come to you, 
But in your patience, in your faith and hope, 
Ye may behold and bail it from afar, 
I see before me faces varying 
From youth to age; and fancy I can read 
Somewhat of inward his:’ry traced on each. 
Ingenuous youth is here, with longings vague 
For something that may feed the immortal life: 
Not skilled, as yet, to know that ev’ry thing 
Appointed in the providence of God 
Is food to faithful souls, they ask for bread ; 
And, as of old, the Word took outward form, 
So it takes voice, to meet the children’s need. 
Others I see, with eyes whose inward look 
Bespeak the spirit’s large development : 
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Little of outward help these seek or need,— 
They’re fed by silent thought; yet these, if school’d 
In heavenly charity,. will not contemn 
The children’s food, because they need it not. 
Faces I see, where furrows have been plowed 
By struggle—conflict: by unyielding wills, 
That, suffering only, had the power to bend. 
The highest good has ever come to these, 
As comes the sun when stormy clouds have passed: 
They know our Father as a chastening power, 
Thus dealing with the children whom be loves. 
Faces are here, of soft and gentle mould, 
Telling of pliant wills—of passions caln— 
Perbaps, too, of a nurture, tender, firmn— 
That thus has kept them ever near the fold: 
These feel that Wisdom’s ways are pleasant ways, 
And echo back that cheering utterance. 
Ob ye, who deem ye are admitted near 
The Sacred Presence door, that ye may bring 
Tidings to dwellers in the outward court, 
Beware, lest ye take glimpses for the whole: 
Short-sighted man, who sees but relative 
And partial truth, is prone to round it out 
With haif-traths suited to a former age, 
Putting new cloth into the garment old, 
Thy vision tell, O seer! thy message give 
In simple words; and thou hast done thy all. 
Stop not a fellow-servaot on his way, 
Thinking his errand fits not with thy own; 
In the great household there are many states, 
Each to be fed and ministered unto. 
Is ita dream, inspired by earnest hope, 
That some behold a better day at hand, 
When truths that make an echo in the heart 
Shall find a simpler, purer utterance? 
When kindly offices, and holy lives, 
Shall be the test of Christian fellowship, 
And mere belief, the offspring of the head, 
Usurp no longer the sweet place of love. 
When usages grown dry as ripened husks 
Shall burst, like them, and let the germ spring forth. 
When man—his faculties—their use and scope, 
And how they fit his glorious destiny, 
Shall be the noblest study of a man. 
When youth shall grow like rose and hyacinth, 
With fitting soil, and sun, and gentle showers, 
And, radiant with a beauty all its own, 
Waft each its own sweet fragrance up to Heaven. 
A better day! has not the longing soul, 
Ever looked forward to a better day ? 
And when some faithful messenger has called 
To simpler faith and purer righteousness, 
’Twas thought that better day bad surely come. 
There was a time when Israel waited long 
Her Promised One; and when he came at last, 
Who were the ones that knew and welcomed him? 
Shepherds, who watched their flocks while others 
slept! ; 
Sages, who pondered on prophetic lore! 
Some who were mending broken fishing-nets, 
And talked the while of him who was to come; 
Mothers, who brought their children to be bless’d ; 
The pious Jew, who kept his sacred law, 
While yet he waited for the better hope; 
The good old Simeon, and the prophetess, 
Who watched and fed the temple’s sacred fire! 
Are we, too, watching like these faithful ones? 
Or are we, fretful at the long delay, 
Our fellow-servants chiding? and, for lack 
Of heavenly good, content with that of earth? 
Ab! ’tis not such as these that enter in 
When the great feast ia spread; but those who wait 
With their lamps burning, and with girded loins, 
E’en until midnight, for the welcome call. 
Puivapevpuia, 11th mo., 1866. 8. 


THE LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP “ LONDON.” 
(BY ONE OF THE SURVIVORS ) 
(Continued from page 574.) 

As I said before, fear was not confined to 
the females; we all experienced it more or 
less. Of course we men endeavored to disguise 
our real feelings from them—going from one 
room to the other cheering them up as. best we 
could. This state of things continued all night. 
About two in the morning (Wednesday) I went 
to my room, and had a short sleep, the last [ had 
in the London. When I awoke I then found 
a slight improvement in the cabin—not 80 
much water coming down, and the ebip rolling 
less: she had been put around an hour before 
to return to Plymouth, and was running close- 
hauled. 

When daylight came in, the wind had some- 
what abated, but the sea was very heavy. We 
then had to go to work, and carry up water out 
of our rooms. I went on deck at nine in the 
morning, and looked over the side just abaft 
the main rigging, and saw the two pieces of 
broken booms that had been carried away the 
previous day, still towing by the iron rigging 
and thumping against the ship’s sides. 1 was 
told by one of the firemen that night that there 
were one or twe forward dead-lights knocked in 
by these booms, The most of this day, say up 
to three o’clock, the crew were engaged in get- 
ting in-board the wreck of the boom, for what 
purpose I never understood, nor do I know 
now, unless it was fear of it coming in contact 
with the screw. Even sol think that in tow- 
ing it to the stern, and then letting it go adrift, 
there would have been no danger. As it was, 
it proved a cause of trouble to us: it was lashed 
that afternoon just alongside of the engine-room 
skylight, and at night, when the gale increased, 
it got loose from its lashings and was knocking 
about, there always being a deal of water on 
the deck ; and by the action of it and the sea 
the skylight over the engine-room was carried 
away, which was the immediate cause of the 
ship’s loss. : 

When it was known in the morning that we 
were returning to England, everybody appeared 
much pleased. Then commenced new specula- 
tions, many saying they would not return in 
this ship, they didn’t like her, some would go 
by another vessel, some would give up going to 
Australia altogether. Several asked me what 
I intended doing. I said, “If the ship goes I 
go. Iam not afraid of the London” (although 
I was the previous night,) “if she is properly 
managed. When she gets repaired and put in 
proper sea-trim, she will go all right. She 
was started this time before she was ready. I 
think the owners and captain will have learned 
a severe lesson not to attempt the like again.” 

We had a scrambling dinner that day, which 
was the last meal we had together. It was 
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very good under the circumstances,—thanks to 
a good steward. 

A small vessel passed near us. I did not see 
her, not happening to be on deck at the time, 
but I heard many speaking of having seen her. 
People have rince asked why Captain Martin 
did not request this vessel to remain near us. 
That is a question no one can answer. He 
may have said, “I have perfect confidence in 
my own ship,” and I know the feeling in our 
eabin was perfect reliance on bis judgment. 
The whole day (Wednesday) was dull and 
gloomy; heavy cross seas, ship laboring, no 
comfort any where Darkness came on early, 
the wind increased, the sky looked wild, every- 
thing bespoke a terrible night; and the anx- 
jous countenances of all seemed to have fore- 
bodings of danger. I dreaded the thoughts of 
another such night as last. I thought of the 
hatchway, and said to Munroe, “ Here is night 
euming on, and a prospect of a severe one, and 
yet nothing has been done to prevent the water 
coming down.” Hesaid, “I know it. I have 
told Mr. Harris (the first officer) about it, and 
all the satisfaction I got was, ‘ Let it go down.’ 
If they would only let me have canvass and 
pump tacks, I would do it myself. I will try 
again.” After a while I heard some one ham- 
mering overhead. When he returned, I said, 
“Well, you have succeeded at last.” He said, 
“No, only partially. I got enough canvass, 
but cculd get only half enough pump-tacks. 
Everything is alike on board, everything in 
confusion, nothing can be got that is required.” 

At length night set in: hatches were closed 
down and fastened on the inside, to prevent the 
water from floating them up ; but still the water 
came in—first one side, then the other,— 
with every roll. By seven or eight o’clock we 
were in as great a state of terror as on the pre- 
vious night, and with more cause, for the gale 
was more violent. The steam was so trouble- 
some that we could not open the lids for a mo- 
ment to let in air. The sensation in the cabin 
then was really awful. [ never shall be able to 
convey any ideaof it. Imagine what your feel- 
ings would be, waiting and expecting every 
moment to meet death. Add to that the dis- 
mal sound of water rushing in. You could not 
see it through the cloud of steam and dim 
lights, and were not sure whether the ship was 
filling or not; in fact, a foot of water washing 
to and fro, carrying with it every moveable 
article, strengthened your fears that she was. 
Then at every heavy roll a woman shrieked. 
There was one young girl nearly frantic. By 
nine o'clock we were in worse state than ever; 
when the ship rolled there would be nearly two 
feet of water in the cabin. It would come in 
with a rush, then back again to the other side, 
carrying with it anything that was not lashed. 


The boards of the lower berths were washed out, 
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and the bedding would drop down, and then, 
by the roll of the ship, was carried out into the 
eabin and there floated about. 
lady in the next state-room—about the only 
one who remained in her berth—and whom [ 
was assisting to prevent her trunks being bro- 
ken; both of us up to our knees in water, in 
which various articles, such as buckets, pieces 
of boxes, clothing of every description, apples, 
books and papers were swimming. A few of 
the women were quite collected—talking as 
calmly ason land. Ove io particular I remem- 
ber, Mrs. M 
ship on her last voyage from Melbourne; she ~ 
said to me, “I feel as if I never should see land 
again. 
not so much on my own account as for those I 
leave behind. 
before leaving Melbourne. 
will mourn my death very much. I came 
home to settle some property. And another 
thing I regret very much is, that I have 
brought this little niece of mine with me” (a 
nice girl of about twelve or thirteen years.) “I 
induced her father and mother to let her come 
with me.” 
niece, ‘I am happy, auat, and we will die to- 
gether.” 
the last whom I spoke to in the cuddy, just 
before leaving the ship. They were then close 
together, sitting at one of the tables, and the 
water nearly up to the seat, and not far from 
the Rev. Mr. Drapper. 


There was a 





, who had come home in this 
I am loth to give up life, but it is 


I was married only two months 
I know my husband 


“Never mind,” says the little 


And I think they did. They were 


I often stood that night watching the port- 


hole in the state-room—when the ship would 
take those awful lurches. 
water dark and still against the glass of the 
port; it would remain so for half a minate or 
more. I would say to myself, “ Is she sinking 
now, and twenty feet under water, or is she at 
her old tricks ?”’ 


I would see the 


Presently I would see the 
water in a foam against the glass, and then I 


would say, ‘She is all right yet.” 


So the evening Wore on—all of us more or less 


frightened ; with the females, some reading and 


praying, some their husbands comforting. In 
one cabin where there were several congre- 
gated, one woman had five children: two of the 
smaller ones were playing about in the bed as 
happy as could be: some one remarked that 
their innocence and happiness were to be en- 
vied. The children at no time showed much 
fear—even those of eight or ten years of age 
did not seem to realize their danger. Several 
females, still seated on the tables, had never 
been in bed since Sunday night; their clothes 
wet, their eyes red from the hot steam. Occa- 
sionally a man would come in from the deck, 
and his report would be anything but consoling. 
Our means of getting on deck now was deen 
to the afterpart and up through the cuddy. 
About ten o’clock, the purser of the ship 
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came into our cabin. I spoke to him about the 
water being there. “Oh, you have nothing to 
complain of,” he said, ‘‘ we are just as bad aft: 
we have been carrying it out of the state-rooms 
all.the evening.” 1 said it was very wrong 
that it should be there when it could have been 
eo easily prevented by securing the hatches— 
pot on account of the danger, but for the com- 
fort of the passengers : they had plenty of warn- 
ing—last night was nearly as bad. He said, 
“ There is no danger of it; it runs aft to the 
engine pumps, and is pumped up.” But what 
was the consequence? its weight all told with 
a heavily-laden ship; it all tended to bring her 
deeper in the water. In a few minutes after, 
the fires were out—the engine stopped: what 
use were their pumps then, and where was the 
water? Skill there. 

While the purser ini I were talking, there 
came some sailors, and rushed past us going to 
the room where the sails were kept. I heard 
ove say to another, “Let us make haste with a 
. gail, or she will sink.” At that moment 1 
heard an order from one of the sailors that all 
men were wanted on the poop. I knew this 
applied to the passengers, and felt there must 
be something very serious now. Immediately 

we left to go aft, leaving the women alone: oaly 
a few men having children remained bebind, 
their wives begging of them not to go. In get- 
ting there we had to grope our way through a 
long dark passage, say sixty or eighty feet ia 
length, and over the top of stores, luggage, Xc., 
that were piled in some places within two feet 
of the deck. Once through, and in passing the 
engine-room, we could see there was water 
rushing down. A short time before, the sky- 
light over the engine-room hatch had been 
washed off, and this was the cause of the con- 
sternation. At this time I was not aware of it, 
but hurried by to get up on the poop, the 
place we were ordered to. There a dismal 
sight presented itself, and one I shall never for- 
get: The gale was at its height, The night 
was very dark; but from lights held at the 
cuddy windows to give light on the deck in 
front, and which reflected up the mainmast, 
could be seen the half of the maintopsail still 
standing, and the vther half blown away, the 
shreds blown straight out at right angles with 
the yard by the foree of the wind, The winds 
whistling through the wire rigging produced a 
dreadful sound. Waves lashed the sides of the 
ship—now and then one breaking over her, she 
laying over very much. There was a boiling 
foam level with the railings, and a little farther 
off could be seen seas ten or fifteen feet above 
us, with a pbosphorescent crest showing 
through the dark. While standing . there, 
viewing this scene of wild fury, and supporting 
myself by the companion-way, others were com- 
ing up the steps; so I let go. my-ho'd, and 


‘reached across to catch hold of a railing round 


the screw-shaft or opening, where it was drawn 
up out of water when discounected, but [ 
found nothing to hold on by but a smooth wall, 
All at once I found myself sliding down to lee- 
ward, and nothing tu prevent me going over 
the low iron railiug into the boiling foam below, 
when suddenly I caught hold of something in the 
dark that brought me up. No one but myself 
knew what a narrow escape I had—even to the 
present day it sends a thrill through me when 


I think of it. 
(To be continued.) 





THE FRANKLIN FUND. 

Dr. Franklin, by his will, gave a thousand 
pounds sterling in money to the city of Boston, 
to be kept as a fund to assist young mechanics 
of good character in setting up in business for 
themselves. He calculated that in one hun- 
dred years the fund would increase to one hun- 
dred and thirty-one thousand pounds, of which 
one hundred thousand should then be laid out 
in such public improvements as would make the 
town “‘ more convenient to its people and more 
agreeable to strangers.” The remaining thirty- 
one thousand should be managed as before for 
another hundred years, when it would amount 
to more than four millions sterling, all which 
he would leave to the disposal of the state and 
the town, “not presuming to carry his views 
further.” 

A recent report of the city clerk of Boston, 
on the state of this fund, discloses the existence 
of only “ one bond ” for $80, for money loaned 
toa mechanic. The residue, amounting to one 
hundred and ten thousand dollars, for which 
there has been no demand, is “‘ deposited with 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company,’’ where it is quite secure, and yields 
an interest of five per cent. The opportunities 
for loaning to young mechanics under the terms 
of the will, have ceased, owing to the changes 
in the manner of conducting business. The 
day for the first distribution, by which Boston 
is to receive half a million dollars for publie 
improvements, is thrust forward a good way 
into the next century, but it will come with 
the lapse of time. 

In earlier times it was customary for the 
young mechanics of Boston to get loans from 
the Franklin Fund. But it is a remarkable fact 
that seven-eighths of the repayments of the au- 
thorized loans were made by the sureties, and 
not by the principals. Mr. Wm. Minot was 
treasurer of the fund from 1811 to 1866, during 
— period it increased from $¥,000 to $110,- 

The fact that a scheme emanating from one 
so wise and philanthropic, and conversant with 
affairs, as Franklin, has proved so entirely fu- 
tile, shows how fast the country has advanced 
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in practical sagacity, under the culture of Re- 
publican liberty. Nothing is more uncertain 
or less satisfactory than the result of mortuary 
investments generally, for purposes of business 
or benevolence. Those gifts are most produc- 
tive of good which are employed directly by the 
giver, or under his personal supervision, anu 
applied directly for the benefit of the gene- 
rations out of whose labors the wealth has 
accrued, or for the benefit of their immediate 
posterity, leaving it to the generations of the 
distant future to do as much for themselves 
when they come upon the stage of action.—WJN. 
Y. Evtning Post. 
* —_———P 
Soci-ty would gain much were its members 
to restrict themselves to the expression only of 
their most cheerful feelings, digesting their evil 
moods in silence, just as some engines are made 
to cousume their own smoke. 


——__—~0e-____—_ 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 





From City Contributions.............s0000 er $142.00 
“Ruth Moscher, and others, West Lib- 
CLY, LOWA. ..0rce ccesccccrcccccscecececers 16.00 


“ A Friend, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa.... 5.00 
“ Friends of Providence Preparative 
MOONE ccrcciins ccvscices ececcsccccsccsios 25.00 





$188.00 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philada., 11th mo. 10th, 1866. 





A wise philosopher remarked that “ he who 
makes two blades of grass grow where but one 
grew before is a public benefactor.” And this 
is true, although, of course, he increases his 
income by doubling his grass crop. 


————-—~ 


‘‘When I awake I am still with Thee.” 
What we love most, we most muse upon. That 
which we much like, we shall much mind. 
Believers, keep up holy and spiritual affections ; 
for such as your affections are, suoh will be 
your thoughts. 


Oe 
ITEMS. 

The Intellectual Observer gives some interesting in- 
formation concerning meteoric showers. ‘* Mr. Alex- 
ander Herschel recently gave a lecture at the Royal 
Institution, ‘On the Shooting Stars of the years 
1865—66, and on the Probability of the Cosmical 
Theory of their Origin.” He commenced by advert- 
ing to the probability established by Professor New- 
ton, of Yale College, ‘ that in the current year, 1866, 
a prodigious flight of meteors, the most impesing of 
its kind, and visible over a large area of the earth’s 
surface, will make its appearance—perhaps for the 
last time in the present century—either on the morn- 
ing of the 13 h or 14th of November.’ 

‘¢ Mr. Herschel observes that ‘ between the 13th of 
October and the 12th of November, during the years 


from A. D. 903 to 1833, not less than thirteen great 
star-showers have been recorded. They are separa- 
ted from each other by the third part of a century, 
or by some multiple of this period, and the periodical 
reappearaaces of one grand meteoric shower, viz., 
that seen by Humboldt in 1799, and by Olmsted in 
1833, the star-shower expected to return in the pre- 
sent year, and known by the name of the ‘great 
November shower.’ Its contact with the earth takes 
place one day in the year at each of its principal re- 
turns. They proceed, with few exceptions, from a 
common centre in some part of the constellation of 
Leo.’ Two hundred and forty thousand meteors are 
computed by Arago to have been visible above the 
horizon of Boston on the morning of the 13th of 
November, 1833. 

“‘ The average height of shooting stars at the mid- 
dle of their apparent paths is not quite sixty miles 
above the earth. 

“ Mr. Herschel points out a singular difference in 
the bebavior of shooting stars and erolites, or mete- 
oric stones. The metevric stones most frequently 
fall after mid-day, between noon and nine P. M., 
while the shooting stars are most abundant after 
midnight; and only one stone has been known to 
fall on the 10th of August or the 13th of November, 
when sbooting stars are most numerous.” 


Ayotuer Fearrun Accipent at Mont Buanc.—The 
news of another disaster comes to us from Cha- 
mounix. It appears that the fine weather had at- 
tracted a coasiderable number of families to that 
place, and among others Captain Arkwright, an 
Englishman, with bis mother and his two sisters. On 
Friday moruing last he resolved to attempt the ascent 
of Mont Blanc, and one of his sisters decided to ac- 
company him as far as the Grand-Mulets. 


Early on the following morning Captain Arkwright 
took his departure with two guides and a porter, and 
about 9 o’clock they were seen ascending the Grand 
Plateau. In advance of the party went Silvain Cout- 
tet, the proprietor of the new huts on the Grand- 
Mulets, attached by a rope to a coachman of the 
Hotel Royal, known by the name of Nicholas, who 
wished to profit by the opportunity to ascend Mont 
Blanc. On reaching the Grand Plateau the parties 
agreed to take the passage which had been usually 
followed before 1820, but which was subsequently 
abandoned in consequence of a catastrophe similar to 
the present. 


They adopted it in preference to the “ Corridor,” 
from its shortening the journey by two hours, and 
because they calculated to have much less ice to cut 
through, as wus experienced during the summer by 
three or four other parties. They were about half 
an hour in their ascent, when Sylvain Couttet, who 
was in advance, suddenly heard above him a loud 
detonation. He looked up, and to his horror saw 
an avalanche rushing down with fearful rapidity. 
He instantly shouted out to those who were below 
him, “ Save yourselves! to the right! tothe right!” 
He tbrew himself in that direction, advanced « few 
steps, struck his staff into the snow, and clung to it 
with all hia might, and bis companion Nicholas did 
the same. 

They both threw themselves flat on their faces, and 
buried their heads in the snow. They hed bardly 
dove so when a tremendous crash followed, and the 
immense mass thundered along quite close to them 
—so close that they were all over splashed with the 

\fragments of the ice. In afew minutes, when the 
avalanche bad passed, they raised themselves up, and 
looked about for their unfortunate companions. 
They saw nothing—nothing but a furrow under them, 
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and farther down on the Grand Plateau a mass of 
blocks of ice. 

Couttet and Nicholas: descended in all haste in the 
same direction, and searched everywhere in the hope 
of hearing a cry or moan to indicate that some had 
survived the catastrophe. They at last perceived an 
arm. At great risk to themselves they reached the 
spot, and dragged out from beneath the blocks a 
dead body, the skull crushed and the breast laid 
open. They laid it on the snow and resumed their 
search, but found nothing more. 

On Sunday morning, fifteen men, selected from 
among the most intrepid of the population, left on the 
search. They proposed to pass the night on the 
Grand-Mulets, in order to begin early the following 
morning clearing away the avalanche; and many 
others have offered themselves to act on the follow- 
ing days if necessary. Fortunately the weather was 
fine and favorable to their perilous work. 

A letter from Chamonunix says: “ Twenty-six 
guides left the Grand-Mulets at 6 A. M. yesterday 
for the Grand Plateau; their progress was watched 
with great interest by means of powerful glasses, 
until at last they were observed to divide into 
parties of twos and threes, and for some time to 
wander to and fro, when they were observed to col- 
lect together on one spot, ‘ to the right of the Rocher 
Rouge,’ and from the many anxious glances that 
were given through all the available glasses in 
Chamounix, the conclusion come to was that they 
had discovered some traces of the poor fellows. 

“This surmise turned out to be true, for at 2.30 
eight guides were despatched to Chamonnix with 
the sad news that they had recovered the bodies of 
the two porters, (Joseph and Francois Tournier), 
and that they bad left eighteen guides, with the 
indefatigable Silvain Couttet diligently searching for 
some traces of poor Capt. Arkwright and his guide, 
Simond Michel. After toiling away until nearly 
dusk, they had to returf te the Grand-Mulets un- 
successful in finding the least trace of Captain Ark- 
wright or his guide.” Paris ( October 17) Correspond- 
ence of London Times. 


Tus Freepmzn.—The report of J. W. Alvord, In- 
spector of Schools and Finances of Freedmen for 
First and Seventh mos., 1866, gives full and reliable 
information of the work carried on among the freed- 
men, and especially of their present educational con- 
dition. It shows a total of 975 schools, 1,405, 
teachers, 90,778 pupils. This does not include all 
the schools, especially night, private, and First-day 
schools. 

In the District of Columbia there are 132 teachers. 
Eight or ten self-supporting schools, taught by 
colored teachers, numbering at least 500 scholars, 
are also in operation in the District. Some of these 
appear remarkably well. There is an association 
of all the above teachers of these schools, with 100 
members. In their monthly meetings reports are 
made, and questions of mutual interest discussed, 
and in this way the general character of the schools 
is constantly improved. 

Maryland reports 34 schools, with over 3,000 
pupils; over one-balf of them in the city of Balti- 
more. The colored people aided the country schools 
last year by paying $2,000. The American Mission. 
ary Association have 5 schools in Maryland; the 
Society of Friends 1; besides which there were 7 
schools in Baltimore under the management of the 
colored people, supported by their own money, and 
taught by them. 

Ia Virginia there are 200 teachers; in North 
Carolina, 135; Suuth Carolina, 148; Georgia, 51; 
Alabama, 31; Tennessee, 125. ( 


Ro SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 114 N. Seventh St 
At Office. By mail. 
Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn, 2d edition, octavo $2 50 


” 2 25 
Journal of John Comly 
“6 John Woolman 
a Hugh Judge 

Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. -- - 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols 
Works of Isaac Penington 
Conversations, &c., by Thos. Story 
History of Delaware County------ 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry 
Evenings with Jobn Woolman 
Priscilla Cadwallader: --------+++ . 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts ---.------.- 
Winnowed Wheat 00 

Friends’ Family and Pocket Almanacs for 1867. Price 10 cts. 

History of the United States from the Discovery of America tp 
the close of the late Rebellion, for use of Schools or Private 
Families, (just out,) by Jos. O. Martindale, M.D. Price 60 ets., or 
$5.40 per doz, 2 

Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 
Poetry-Cards, Engraved Forms of Marriage Certificates, &c. &e. 

Likeness of Wm. Penn in early life, Steel engraving, from 
original picture, 50 cts., $4.75 per doz. 

Subscriptions received for “ The Children’s Friend.” 

Emmor ComLt. 
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Wr to complete a set of the Friends’ Intelligencer, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 17, 18, 21, 24, 25, 27, 28 of Vol. I., or 
the entire bound volume will be purchased. Also Nos. 37 and 30 
Vol. IV. A liberal compensation will be given. Apply at office 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. 1117 tf. 


OUSE FURNISHING GOODS.—Including a general assortment 
of Cutlery, Tin, Iron, Wooden and Willow Ware, Clothes 
Wringers, Carpet-Sweepers, Patent Ash Sifters, etc, for sale by 
B, A. WILDMAN & Bro, 
1110 4tp No. 1011 Spring Garden St. 
)STHER J. TRIMBLE, 


TEACHER OF ELOCUTION, 
113 3t p. 847 Franklin street, Philada. 


OSEPH FOULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACK for 1867, now 
ready, by T. ELLWoop ZeLL, Nos. 17 and 19 S. Sixth ~treet, 
Philadelphia. Sent by mail free (either kind) upon receipt of 10 ets. 


Vy ANTED, by a young woman Friend, a situation as Teacher 
and Governess in a family, or as companion in a small 
family of female Friends. Address 
1020 tfo. Lock Box No. 42 Philada P.0. 


Pf PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 

Sprinklers, (for ironing,) Patent Fiat-Iron Holders, Knife and 
Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brave , (require 
neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 


Hardware and Tools. For sale by TrumMAN & Saw, 
929. No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market S8t., below Ninth. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, situated os 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence os 
the 19th of 11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Ripeway, 
4766 825t 3367 pmozz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


\AMUEL TOWNSEND & SON, Produce Commissiun Merchauta, 
No. 52 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit consign- 
ments of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Butter, Eggs, Beans, Poultrs, &@ 
Constantiy in store and for sale, Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grasa, 
anti other Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust and other Fertilisers. 
Dried Fruits bought and sold. e 721 tta.fo. 


OMESTIC DRY GOODS.—Always on band, a large assortment 

of Domestic Dry Goods; Muslins of all kinds ani of the best 

makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all grades 

White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoea, Ginghams, Check, 

Shirtings and Drillings, Bleached and Brown Table Livens, 

Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ wear, 
a well assorted stock. EzekieL Tyson, 

721 tfaxn. 1638 Market St.. Philada. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A genera! assortment of ready-made Coffins; 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burtel 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 811. ly. was mp. 


Po else Ver aat WOO) ONES ees 7 vied Ls oe een Leas 
HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
aod made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats, a6 
be makes a specialty of that part of the Matting business. 
428, 55, 61200. 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PAMPHLET AND Gunzrat Jos Painters, 243 Arch St. 
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